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MOLL OF THE Prima Pastorum. 

In the First Shepherds' Play of the Wakefield 
cycle, w. 153-160, 1 Pastor III remarks of his 
foolish comrades : — 

" Ye brayde of mowH/ that went by the way — 
Many shepe can she poll/ bot oone had she ay — 
Bot she happynyd full fowll/ hyr pycher, I say, 

Was broken) ; 
' ho, god,' she sayde, 
bot oone shepe yit she hade, 
The mylk pycher was layde, 

The skarthis was the tokyn." 

As far as I know, it has not hitherto been pointed 
out that this passage refers to the famous tale of 
the milkmaid and her pitcher of milk, best known 
to modern readers from La Fontaine's fable of 
Perrette. 2 

The story has enjoyed a long and interesting 
history. It illustrates very admirably the migra- 
tion of fables and has thus been studied by many 
scholars." Most of them have been content to 
trace it from collection to collection as far as that 
is made possible by our knowledge of Asiatic and 
European fabulists ; and they have leaped with- 
out much question the ditch that separates the two 

1 The Tovmeley Plays, ed. England and Pollard, E. E. T. 
S. ext. ser. TiTxt, p. 105. 

8 La lailitre et lepot au hit, Fables, livre vn, fable VII. 

3 Among others, by Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1859, I, pp. 
499-501 ; Dunlop-Liebrecht, Prosadichtungen, 1851, p. 
502 ; Lancereau, Hitopadesa ou V Instruction utile, 2nd ed., 
1882, pp. 239, 240 ; F. Max Mfiller, Chips from a German 
Workshop, 1875, pp. 138-198 (Onthe Migration of Fables); 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 1887, n, pp. 432- 
443 ; Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, 1856, rrr, p. 244 ; 
Oesterley, Wemdunmuth von Hans Wilhdm Kirchhof, 1869, 
V, p. 44 ; H. Regnier, CEhvres de J. de La Fontaine, 1884, 
n, p. 145-150 ; A. Joly, Histoire de deux fables de la Fon- 
taine, 1877, pp. 91-113 ; Crane, Exempla of Jacques de 
Vitry, 1890, p. 155 ; Robert, Fables inMites, 1825, n, 
pp. 89, 90. 



very distinct types of the tale. Max Miiller is the 
only scholar who has shown * clearly that the ver- 
sions which have a woman as the chief actor form 
a group by themselves, apart from the earlier and 
more important group which puts a man in the 
title r61e. It would serve no useful purpose as 
illustrating the allusion in the Wakefield play if I 
dwelt upon the ramifications of the major group. 
For convenience of reference simply I shall append 
to this paper a list of versions, in part necessarily 
unverified, which I have put together from former 
studies of the narrative. 

With reference to the group in which the chief 
actor is a woman, however, a close study of the 
several versions may be of interest in two different 
ways. It will show what the Third Shepherd 
meant. It will also develop the fact that a tale, 
which can be traced back in its essentials to the 
Sanskrit Pantchatantra of the early part of the 
sixth century at the latest, 8 is found in truly popu- 
lar form on English soil, where its presence save 
in translations has not hitherto been noted. 

The earliest version of the group is found in the 
Sermorm vulgares by Jacques de Vitry, 6 who was 
bishop of Acre from 1216 to 1227.' Joly be- 
lieves 8 that to him is due the introduction of this 
type into Europe. The theory is purely conjec- 
tural and is rendered doubtful by the clearly Oc- 
cidental form of the narrative which he tells. An 
old woman who is carrying milk to market reflects 
that she will sell it for three obolos, buy a hen, 
raise chickens, buy a pig, fatten and sell it, and 
buy a foal. When the colt is grown, she will ride 
it and say "Io! Io!" Thereupon she spurs 



*P. 160. 

"Benfey, p. 



Macdonell, Sanskrit Literatwe, 1900, 



• Crane, Exempla, no. li, p. 20. Printed also by Reg- 
nier, p. 498. Translated by Joly, p. 102. 
'Crane, pp. xxvii, xxxii. 
8 P. 102. 
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tlie horse and claps her hands, so that the pot of 
milk is spilled and broken. 9 

Another version from a sermon-book is that 
found in Etienne de Bourbon's Traetatus de diver- 
sis materiis praedicabilibus, 10 which -was written 
shortly after the middle of the thirteenth century. " 
Etienne was a friend of Jacques de Vitry and used 
some of his apologues. In the present case, how- 
ever, he gives an interesting variant. A lady gives 
the Sunday' s milk to her servant. The maid sets off 
for market and begins to reflect that with the price 
of the milk she will buy a hen, raise chickens, buy 
pigs, sell them for sheep, exchange the sheep for 
cattle, and become rich, so that she will ride to 
her wedding with some nobleman on a horse. At 
this she begins to spur the horse with her foot, 
saying "io ! io," and falls into the ditch. Very 
similar to Etienne' s story, and evidently copied 
from it, 12 is the version in the Dialogus creatu- 
rarum moralisatus, ls a work of the early four- 
teenth century that is usually ascribed to Nicolaus 
Pergamenus although almost certainly the work of 
a Milanese named Mayno de' Mayneri. 14 This 
was translated into English in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, though translator, publisher, 
and date are alike uncertain. 15 A reprint of the 
English text was made in 1816, but this is scarce. 
Happily, this English form of our story, which 
does not differ materially from the Latin, has 
been made accessible by Max Miiller 16 and Clous- 

9 Clouston, p. 435, note, makes an odd mistake with 
reference to this version. He translates vetula by old 
fellow and so connects Eabelais' allusion with Jacques de 
Vitry. See below for Eabelais. 

10 Anecdotes historiqjies, legendes et apologues tires du reeueil 
inedit o7 Etienne de Bourbon, ed. A. Lecoy de la Marche, 
1877, p. 226. 

11 Lecoy de la Marche, p. xx. 

12 Crane, p. 155, says that Etienne simply copied from 
Jacques de Vitry. His statement is the result of some 
confusion apparently. It is the Dialogus that is a copy of 
Etienne. 

"Dial. 100, ed. Graesse, Die beiden dltesten lateinischen 
Fabelbiieher des MUtelallers, 1880, p. 250. Printed also by 
Begnier, pp. 147, 148. 

14 See P. Eajna, Giomale storico IX, pp. 1-26, X, pp. 42- 
113, and xi, 41-73. 

15 See Lowndes, who says that it was "printed if not 
translated by John Eastell," and Crane, p. lxxxiv, note. 
Eeedited in 1816 by J. Haslewood. 

16 P. 163. 



ton." The author of the Dialogus copied the 
text of Etienne almost word for word, though he 
changes the order of phrases somewhat. The only 
variations in the details of the story are the omis- 
sion of the adjective "dominicale" describing 
the milk and the substitution of "gio, gio" for 
"io! io!" 

Next in age to the version of the Dialogus is 
one found in El Conde Lucanor or Libro de Pa- 
tronio, a Spanish work of the fourteenth century 
by Don Juan Manuel. 18 This is very important 
because it unites the Occidental versions with the 
widespread tale of Kalila and Dimna in which a 
man and a pot of honey are the chief actors. In 
Lucanor, a poor woman was carrying a pot of 
honey to market on her head, when she fell to 
thinking that with the money that she got she 
would buy eggs, whence would come chickens, and 
eventually sheep and wealth. She would marry 
off her sons and daughters and go about attended 
by her children-in-law, so that people would ad- 
mire her good fortune. At this she began to 
laugh and struck her head with her hand — with 
the usual result. The existence of this form makes 
it probable, I believe, that the feminine type 
sprang up as a popular tale in Europe before the 
time of Jacques de Vitry. The transitional var- 
iant would naturally retain the honey, though this 
has already been changed in Jacques to milk. If 
this reasoning be correct, we have in Spanish what 
is essentially the most primitive version of the 
feminine type. It is surely more reasonable to 
suppose that Juan Manuel took his narrative from 
some such popular form than that he grafted the 
story of Kalila on that of the variant popularized 
by Jacques de Vitry. 

The allusion in the Wakefield play comes next 
in chronological order. By common consent, the 
Prima Pastorum is assigned to the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century. Unfortunately it is impos- 
sible to say what version the author had in mind, 
on account of the extreme brevity of the narration. 
At the same time, it will be evident from a com- 
parison of the stanza quoted above with the ver- 
sions already analyzed (1) that the story is the 
same ; (2) that it more nearly resembles that of 

» Pp. 434, 435. 

18 Biblioteca de autores espafloles, u, p. 377, enzemplo vii. 
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Etienne de Bourbon and the Diahgus creaturarum 
than any other, since sheep make up the sum of 
Moll's visionary wealth and milk the cause of 
her misfortune ; and (3) that it must have been 
well known to the Yorkshiremen who witnessed 
the miracle play, else the brief allusion would 
have been lost on them. A peculiarity of the 
version is the implication that Moll really pos- 
sessed one sheep, whereas elsewhere there is no 
question of actual possession. I shall not attempt 
to explain away the difficulty. 

The allusion by Babelais 19 in the following 
century (circa 1532) enforces the lesson of popu- 
larity taught by the reference in the English play. 
He says: "La present etoit un vieux gentil 
homme — lequel oyant ces propos, dist : J' ay 
grand peur que toute ceste entreprise sera sem- 
blable a la farce du pot au laict ; duquel un cor- 
douainier se faisoit riche par resverie ; puis le pot 
casse, n'eut de quoy disner." Here we have a 
shoemaker replacing the brahman of the common 
Oriental tale, together with the pot of milk that 
figures in the distinctively European forms. 
Whether or not the "farce du pot au laict" in- 
dicates an actual play remains doubtful, but it is 
clear that Rabelais had in mind some popular 
variant in which the male actor had survived the 
advent of the milk-pitcher. 

Some years after the publication of Gargantna 
appeared the E6ericetions el joyeux Devis of Bona- 
venture Desperiers. 20 This collection contains a 
variant 21 of our story which is closely allied in 
form to that of Jacques de Vitry. A woman who 
is carrying a pot of milk to market reflects that 
she will sell it for two farthings, buy twelve eggs, 
get from them twelve capons that will sell for 
twenty sous apiece, buy a pair of pigs that will 

19 Gdrgantua I, xxxiii, Johann Fischart in his Geschicht- 
Uitterung, an imitation of Gargantim that appeared in 
1575, substitutes a reference to "dem Einsideln im 
Buchderalten Weisen," the German version of Kalila. 
Ed. A. Alsleben, 1891, p. 356, § 438. 

20 The book was published in 1558. There is some 
doubt as to the authenticity of the work. Desperiers died 
in 1544. The Becreations quote Book m of Pantagruel, 
which did not appear till 1546. See Lanson, Histoire de 
la litt. /rang., p. 248, note. 

21 Nouv. xrv. Readily accessible in Regnier's edition of 
La Fontaine n, pp. 497, 498, and in Max Miiller, Chips, 
pp. 197, 198. 



produce twelve little pigs, with the money from 
their sale purchase a mare from which she will get 
a colt that will leap and cry "hin." As she 
cries ' ' hin ' ' the good woman leaps and spills her 
milk. It will be seen that this is simply a par- 
ticularized version of some such story as that told 
by Jacques de Vitry. Most probably it was not 
of popular origin. 22 

Two curious variants from Germany, both of 
which have been incorporated by the brothers 
Grimm in their Mdrehen, must next be considered. 
The earlier of these is found in Kirchhof's Wen- 
dunmuth, 23 which was published in 1563. A 
shrewish woman lay sleepless one night and said 
to her husband : "If I should find a florin and 
one were given me, I would borrow another and 
you should give me another. Then I would buy 
a cow. ' ' The husband fell in with the plan and 
remarked that after the cow had a calf they them- 
selves would have milk to drink ; but the wife 
said that the calf must have it all. Thereupon 
ensued a violent quarrel, and the couple fought 
until they were tired out. Here the story is much 
disguised, but it seems to be related to the group. 
The second tale is from Eucharium Eyering's 
Proverbiorum eopia, 2 * a great collection of exempla 
and proverbs in Latin and German. A lazy goat- 
herd marries a girl, who also has a goat, in order 
to be rid of the care of his goat But she is as 
lazy as he and one day proposes that they exchange 
their goats for a beehive. They do so, and when 
they have a pot full of honey they place it on a 
shelf above their bed. One morning the man 
proposes that they sell the honey for a goose and 
gosling, but his wife says that they ought first to 

22 Regnier, CEhvres de La Fontaine n, p. 147, note, men- 
tions another sixteenth century version, that of Philippe 
de Vigneullea, published by H. Michelant in the Athe- 
mmmfrancais, 26 novembre, 1853, pp. 1137, 1138. I have 
not had access to this. 

28 No. 371, ed. Oesterley, 1869, 1, pp. 408, 409. Grimm's 
tale Die hagre Liese, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. 168, 
is nothing but a free rendering of this, as is stated in the 
notes, ed. 1856, in, p. 245. 

24 Published 1601, I, pp. 70-73. This forms the basis of 
Grimm's Derfavle Heinz, No. 164. See note, m, p. 244, 
where it is stated that a fuller version is found in Eyering 
n, pp. 392-394. As I have not access to the original work 
I use Grimm's rendering for my analysis, omitting the end, 
which comes from the letters of Elisabeth von Orleans. 
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wait until they have a child who can watch the 
geese. The man answers that in these days chil- 
dren are disobedient and will not do as they are 
told. The wife seizes a stick, which she has at 
hand to drive mice away from the honey, and says 
that she will strike the child. Thereupon she 
knocks over the pitcher of honey, which breaks 
and fells upon the bed. 

Both of these stories are peculiar in that they 
introduce a man and woman as partners in folly. 
I believe that this trait is due to their ultimate 
origin from Kalila and Dimna, very likely in its 
German form. 25 In Kalila the tale is related in 
a conversation between a hermit and his wife, who 
has expectations of bearing a son. It is perfectly 
possible to understand how this conversation might 
be incorporated in the story itself, although this 
scarcely admits of proof. Despite their homely 
dress, the two German tales have absolutely noth- 
ing in common with the feminine type so common 
in Europe. They have, on the other hand, charac- 
teristics in common with the Oriental form of the 
story, Kirchhof's in that it ends in a family 
quarrel, Eyering's in that it introduces goats and 
honey as well as a prospective and disobedient son. 
I regard them as metamorphosed, we need not say 
debased, variants of the tale in Kalila.** 

Four stories must now be mentioned, which are 
peculiar in that they have a basket of eggs replac- 
ing the common pot of milk. The earliest of these 
is found in the collection Joci ae sales by Ottoma- 
rus Luscinius, published in 1524." A peasant 
woman who is carrying a basket of eggs to market 
reflects that she will sell eggs and save the money 
she receives for them until finally she can live 
without labor. Then she will go to dwell in the 
town perhaps, and she will be saluted by the peas- 
ants, when they see her, as one of the first ladies 
of the place. When she tries to accompany her 
thought with a gesture of salute, she lets the eggs 
fall from her head. The apologue ends with a 
quotation from Aristotle, quite in the approved 
fashion of the day. This version was imitated by 

25 See list printed below. 

26 More or less like these two stories is one in Schneller, 
Marchen und Sagen cms WalscMirol, 1867, No. 47, p. 130. 
A newly married pair have a hen on a nest of eggs under 
their bed. 

"No. 77. 



Ludovico Domenichi in his Italian collection Face- 
tie, Motti et Burle,® which was published in 1581. 
Domenichi did not translate slavishly but pre- 
served nevertheless all the details of his original, 
even to the quotation from Aristotle. 

In 1649 an anonymous Dutch author issued a 
book entitled Democritus ridens sive Campus Recre- 
ationum honestarum cum Exoreismo Melancholiae,™ 
in which the same tale occurs in amplified form. 
A peasant on her way to market with a basket of 
eggs reflects that she will return with a handful of 
money. If well placed this will bring her a sheep, 
a cow, a whole herd. Then she will become rich, 
buy a pair of horses and an estate. She will give 
feasts and lead the dance with her husband, sing- 
ing "io Evoe, Evoe, o Bacche." When she 
begins to dance, she drops her basket of eggs. 
Not very dissimilar to the version of Democritus 
is the versified story Konen med JEggene by H. C. 
Andersen. 80 He does not give any information as 
to his source further than to say that it was an 
old story, but it seems likely that he found the tale 
in some book like Democritus and enlarged it to 
suit his fancy. A woman with a basket of eggs 
on her head reflects that she will sell the eggs, buy 
two hens, later buy three more hens (which will 
make six all told), buy two geese, a pig, and a 
cow or two. At the end of a year she will own 
an estate. Then she will marry a suitor who is 
even richer than she, and she will be so proud that 
she will nod haughtily. As she does so the eggs 
fall. 

All of these stories, though from different coun- 
tries and different centuries, begin with the second 
stage of the day-dream as found in Jacques de 
Vitry and the Dialogus creaturarum. The woman 
has the eggs and proceeds from that point of van- 
tage. The succession of air-castles of Democritus 
is not very different from that of Dialogus; and I 
am inclined to believe that the variant by Ottoma- 
rus, as well as the Dutch, derives from that famous 
work, though perhaps not immediately. 

In one of the plays of the sixteenth century 
Spanish dramatist Lope de Rueda 81 there is a 

28 Lib. v, p. 285. I use the translation by Joly, p. 107. 

29 P. 150. I use the translation by Joly, pp. 108, 109. 
*>Samkde Skrifter, 1879, xn, pp. 212, 213. 
81 Schaek, Oeschiehte der dramatischen X/Ueratur und 

Kunst in Spanien, 1845, I, pp. 218, 219. 
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scene that seems to be a form of our story, though 
it is not closely related to any other variant. The 
peasant Torubio tells his wife that he has planted 
an olive tree. The wife says that in six or seven 
years they will get four or five bushels of olives 
and will plant a whole orchard with the shoots of 
the tree. The olives will be carried to market by 
the man and sold by their daughter. The couple 
then begin to dispute about the price, and the 
daughter is compelled to promise obedience to 
each in turn. The quarrel finally becomes vio- 
lent, when a neighbor comes in and ridicules them. 
This tale recalls the story copied by Grimm from 
Eyering in its treatment of the married couple, 
but in its ending it is like the motive of the shep- 
herds in the Prima Pastorum of the Wakefield 
cycle to which allusion was made in the beginning 
of this paper. Whether or not it really belongs 
in our little cycle is a matter of some doubt. 

Finally, we return to the point of departure, to 
the ever-delightful Perrette. Happily it is un- 
necessary to relate the content of La Fontaine's 
fable. I cannot pretend that this little study 
throws much light on its immediate source. Reg- 
niei^s supposition 82 that it derives indirectly from 
the Dialogus creaturarum (not the work of Per- 
gamenus, be it remembered) seems very reason- 
able. Whether La Fontaine took it from some 
old book or heard it as a popular tale, he gave 
the pleasant narrative a form that has never been 
surpassed. s3 At the same time, it is interesting to 
know that the same story early found a foothold 
in England, two centuries and a half before La 
Fontaine's time, and there became a household 
word, as it is shown to have been by the reference 
in the Wakefield play. 

The following list of versions in which a man 
is the actor has no pretensions to completeness, 
though it is perhaps somewhat fuller than any 
before published. It is here printed for the con- 
venience of any one interested in the story. 
Pantehatantra, bk. v, 9, trans. Benfey i, pp. 345, 
346 ; L. Fritze, 1884, pp. 382-384. South- 

82 n, p. 148. 

** I shall not attempt to follow the translations of La 
Fontaine. Die MUekfrau by J. L. Glein [1719-1803] 
(Goedeke, Elf Biicher deutscker Diehtung, 1849, p. 599), 
which is cited by Oesterley and others as a separate ver- 
sion, is nothing but a sentimentalized redaction of La 
laitidre. 



ern Pant. , ed. Haberlandt, Wiener Sitzungs- 
beriehte 107, pp. 397-475, trans. Dubois, 
1826, p. 208. 
HUopadesa, bk. iv, 8, trans. Wilkins, 1787, p. 
247 ; M. Midler, 1844, p. 159 ; Lancereau, 
1855, p. 182 ; Schoenberg, 1884, p. 182. 
Arabian Nights, Tale of the Barber's Fifth Bro- 
ther, trans. Weil i, p. 540. 
Kalila and Dimna, 

Syriac trans, ed. with German trans, by Bick- 
ell, 1876, pp. 53, 54. 

Arabian trans., trans, by Knatchbull, Kalila 
and Dimna; or, the Fables of Bidpai, 1819, 
p. 269 ; by Wolff, Das Buck der Weisen, 
1837, n, p. 3. 

Hebrew trans, from Arabian, attrib. to Joel, 
ed. with trans, into French by J. Derenbourg, 
1881, pp. 146-148. 

Greek trans, from Arabian by Symeon Seth, ed. 
with trans, by Starkius, 1697, p. 337 ; ed. 
Puntoni, 1889, p. 240. 

Syriac trans, from Arabian, trans. Keith-Fal- 
coner, 1885, p. 170. 

Persian trans, from Arabian, Anvar-i-8uhaili, 
trans. Eastwick, 1854, p. 409. 

Latin trans, of Symeon by Petrus Possinus, 
Georgii Pachymeris Michael Palaeologus, 
1666, p. 77. 

Italian trans, of Symeon by Giulio Nuti (?), 
Del governo de' JRegni, 1583, re-ed. E. Teza, 
1872, p. 107. 

Latin trans, of Joel's Hebrew by John of Capua, 
Dvrectorium humanae vitae, ed. Hervieux, 
Les fabulides latins v, pp. 259, 260 ; Pun- 
toni, Direct, hum. mi,., 1884, pp. 187, 188 ; 
Derenbourg, Direct, hum. vit., 1889, pp. 
218, 219. 

Spanish trans, from Arabian by Alphonse the 
Wise, ed. Pascual de Gayangos, Biblioteoa 
de autores espanoles, li, p. 57. 

German trans, from Latin of John of Capua, 
ed. W. L. Holland, Dos Buch der Beispiele 
der alien Weisen, 1860, pp. 129-131. 

Latin redac. of John of Capua by Baldo, fab. 
xvi, ed. Hervieux v, pp. 358-360. 

Latin trans, largely from John of Capua by 
Raymond de Beziers, ed. Hervieux v, p. 635. 

Italian trans, of John of Capua by A. F. Doni, 
TraUati diversi di Sendebar Indiano, 1552, 
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tratt. 4 (part of La filosofia morale). Sir 

Thomas North did not translate this part of 

Doni'swork. See The Morall Phibsophie of 

Doni, 1570. 
Redaction by Hans Sachs from Germ, trans. 

Niirnberg ed. 4, 3, 54. 
Arabian Nights, trans. Weil m, p. 910. 
Cabinet des fees xvm, 36. 
Kirchhof, Wendunmuth, no. 171, ed. Oesterley, 

1869, i, pp. 205, 206. 
Iyar-i-Danieh, from Anvar, trans. Chambers 

and Jones, Asiatic Miscellany, 1787, p. 69. 
Exemplar io contra los enganos y peligros del 

mundo, 1493, from John of Capua. 
Firenzuola, Discord degli animali, 1548. 
J. Hulsbusch, Sylva sermonum, 1568, 28 and 287. 
Gast, Convivialum sermonum, 1549. I cannot find 

it in the ed. of 1561. 
Mart. Montanus, Gartengesellschaft, 1590, cap. 

55, ed. Bolte, Schwankbucher, 1899, p. 303. 
Sebastian Franck, Sprichwb'rter, 1541, i, 148, n, 

50. I cannot find the reference in Gutten- 

stein's ed. 1831. 
Zeitvertreiber, 1668, pp. 466, 469. 
Peregrination oder Reyse-Spiegel aus Ananghylom- 

itens Reise-Beschreibung, 1631, p. 28. 
Cento nov. ant. 29, Oesterley' s reference. It does 

not appear in Biagi, Le novelle antiche, 1880. 
Giovanni Fiorentino, II Pecorone n, 22. Not in 

the ed. of 1793. 
Finer reicher Vorrath artlicher Ergotzliehkeiten, 

1702, 134. 
M. S. H. Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 1880, p. 

31. A form evidently derived from the 

Pante hatanbra. 
Saadi (?). Liebrecht's note. It is not in the 

Gulistan. 
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VIEWS OF TRAGEDY AMONG THE 
EARLY GERMAN ROMANTICISTS. II. 

The gulf between A. W. Schlegel's notions of 
tragedy proper and his views on ancient and 
modem tragedy in general is hardly wider than 
that between the latter and his conceptions of 



individual tragedies. His characterization of 
Greek mythology, 89 which is that of Fr. Schlegel, 
refers hardly to the idea of fate. Aeschylus 40 is 
conceived much more as the poet of heroic pas- 
sion, than of the power of fate. He criticizes 
Euripides 41 chiefly because he lacks unity and 
fails to portray the heroic. Only the Eumenides 
are wholly placed under the control of fate. 
Agamemnon is described as the representation 
of a fall, ending in the triumph of a criminal 
woman who is called the chief character of the 
play ; in the discussion of this work much more 
is said about atrocities committed than about fate. 
The idea of fate is hardly more referred to in the 
examination of Prometheus Bound, 4 * which is in- 
fluenced by several preconceived general notions. 
A. W. Schlegel sees 44 the special distinctions of 
the four tragedies of Sophocles Antigone, Ajax, 
Electra and Oedipus on Kolonos, in the repre- 
sentation of purest womanhood, of manly sense of 
honor, of energy and pathos, and of mildest 
emotion and grace. In each case, therefore, the 
characteristic is a different one, and the critic 
expressly states that these four tragedies excel, 
each, by special distinctions. 

To A. W. Schlegel the Moderns are represented 
chiefly by Shakespeare and the Spanish poets. 
Shakespeare is the great painter of character, of 
passion and of environment ; in harmony with 
this are the explanations of his tragedies : Romeo 
and Julia a is the picture of love and its fatal 
destiny in the world ; Othello 48 deals chiefly with 
the victory of passion over the nobler instincts in 
human nature ; Hamlet" represents human life 
as a mystery and tends to show how reflection 
checks energy ; Macbeth ** is the gloomiest drama 
since the Furies of Aeschylus, describing the fall 
of an ambitious but heroic man ; it is dominated 
not so much by the ancient idea of fate as by the 
modern notion of providence ** ; Lear w evokes 
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" lb., v, 117. The expression used by him is, Eigenliim- 
Uche Vorzuge ; probably = essence. 
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49 A. W. Schlegel's view on the relation of fate to 
providence varies. 
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